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frank and own that one is attempting — by a more critical method 
and with a better understanding of the nature of thought — the old 
problem of philosophy. If one's investigations in logic lead one to the 
conclusion that thought can know nothing of reality, one may delude 
oneself with the plausible fancy that all contaminating contact with 
reality or metaphysics has been escaped ; but if, as with Dr. Gory's 
work, the outcome is to affirm the complete rationality of experience, 
it does not seem worth while to protest so much. Another question 
which naturally arises is as to the relation of the author's method and 
result to those of Hegel. Whatever one may think as to Hegel's 
metaphysics, he certainly attempted a criticism of the categories ; and 
instead of merely placing him with the metaphysicians, it would be 
more instructive if an author who maintains that the "real is rational " 
were to compare more closely his own criticism with that of the 
'metaphysician,' and show just where and how one remains in 
experience while 'the other leaves it. 

The historical portion of the work takes its illustrations chiefly 
from Cartesianism; but it is certainly suggestive, and one need not 
accept the precise formulation of the Ideas given by the author to 
find the general analysis a useful method for the classification of 
metaphysical systems. It is to be hoped that Dr. Gory will work 
out more thoroughly the positive and constructive portion of his 
theory ; but, from the outline given, it will be seen that his book will 
take its place among the best works of the newer French movement 
in criticism and idealism. T tt fTT^c 

University of Chicago. 

Schopenhauer 's System in its Philosophical Significance. By 
William Caldwell, M.A., D.Sc, Professor of Moral and Social 
Philosophy, Northwestern University, etc. New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1896. — pp. xviii, 538. 

The author of this book, a description of which appeared in the 
January number of the Review, informs us that it is substantially 
the outcome of the public lectures delivered by him in the logic class- 
room of the University of Edinburgh, at the close of his tenure of 
the Shaw Fellowship, but that he has departed altogether from the 
lecture form and has presented his matter in the shape of several 
philosophical essays. Each chapter aims to set forth some particular 
phase of Schopenhauer's philosophy in its relation to the entire 
system, and thus to suggest the significance of his thought as an 
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organic whole. Professor Caldwell does not, so he claims, attempt 
to give us an exposition " or even an exposition and criticism " of 
his philosopher's teaching, but desires "to connect Schopenhauer 
with some few broad lines of philosophical and general thought, and 
with some few broad principles of human nature." He endeavors 
" to set forth Schopenhauer's general suggestiveness and the philo- 
sophical roots of some of his leading ideas, rather than to give a 
critical exposition of his thought." He believes that the time has 
come for such an undertaking, and hopes that his work " may afford 
reflective matter for those who have an interest in Schopenhauer." 

Professor Caldwell holds that though the study of his volume 
presupposes " some elementary knowledge " of Schopenhauer, it con- 
tains enough positive statement from and about him to render the 
contents intelligible to "the ordinary reader." I am inclined to 
think, however, that the writer expects a little too much of the ordi- 
nary reader. Indeed, he could hardly have chosen a more unfor- 
tunate method of treatment than the one employed by him. He 
attempts, not merely to interpret the teachings of the great pessimist 
and to criticise them, but to present a philosophy of his own. Expo- 
sitions, criticisms, and original Weltanschauungen are so crowded 
together as to make it extremely difficult to distinguish the various 
elements. In his preface, Professor Caldwell asks our pardon for this 
fault, which seems to me to be a very serious one. " I crave indul- 
gence," he says, "for the supreme liberty I have taken in often 
speaking for my author, and in often, perhaps, identifying my expo- 
sition or criticism or philosophy with his name or his principles. If 
I have made him speak and appear significant, that is all I care 
about." As a consequence of " the supreme liberty " which Professor 
Caldwell has taken, " the ordinary reader " and the extraordinary 
one, too, for that matter, will often find it hard to tell exactly whether 
Schopenhauer or his representative is speaking. Fairness demands 
that each person shall have a chance to tell his story without inter- 
ference. Historians of philosophy have long ago discovered that it 
will not do to interrupt the chief speaker too frequently, and to be 
continually endeavoring to set him right. The best way to make 
Schopenhauer appear insignificant is to stand by his side and prompt 
him all the time. Professor Caldwell will, perhaps, rejoin that he 
is not posing as an interpreter, or even as a critic, but as an inde- 
pendent thinker who is desirous of building a new system on Scho- 
penhauerian foundations. But he could have served his purpose 
better, had he first given us a careful exposition of the master's doc- 
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trines, and had he then pointed out the elements of permanent value 
in the same. In conclusion he might have developed his own views 
on the lines of Schopenhauer's thought. In this way, we might have 
received something much more clear and definite. Perhaps the 
original " lecture form " of the work accounts for these defects. 

Another unfortunate characteristic of Professor Caldwell's- work 
is its vagueness and uncertainty. The author never seems to be 
quite sure of his ground. After stating an opinion he frequently 
retracts it, or at least qualifies his remarks in such a manner as to 
deprive them of their original force and meaning. For example, one 
of the chief contentions of the book is that Schopenhauer is an illu- 
sionist, and that his illusionism is due to his acceptance of idealism, 
which is the source of all his troubles. Professor Caldwell's discus- 
sion of this point is an interesting piece of intellectual vacillation. 
First he tells us that Schopenhauer's philosophy is " undoubtedly real- 
istic and dynamic, and at least half materialistic " (p. 65). Then we 
are informed that " Schopenhauer is always an idealist in the sense 
that he believes that reality is not always just what it seems to be " 
(p. 66). On page 67, we read that Schopenhauer is a transcendental 
idealist or a transcendental realist; on page 71, that "the system 
retains to the end an illusory character bred of its erroneous initial 
acceptance of subjective idealism"; on page 72, "anyhow, it is true 
that idealism in Schopenhauer leads to illusionism, and that illusion- 
ism leads to nihilism, etc."; on page 78, "Schopenhauer could not 
satisfy his mind with the results of idealism, just because he believed 
that it meant reducing in this way the world into terms of mere 
knowledge, i.e., into a sort of pan-phenomenalism "; on page 79, "it 
may be said . . . that the very fact of Schopenhauer's seeking a bridge 
between the subjective and the objective again proves that he was 
not a consistent idealist"; on page 83, "it is his unfortunate pro- 
visional acceptance of subjective idealism which gives to his phil- 
osophy its transcendental character"; on page 84, "the idealism, 
however, which Schopenhauer on the whole assumed to be true . . . 
was not so much mere subjective idealism as ' ordinary ' or ' empiri- 
cal ' idealism." Professor Caldwell evidently regards Schopenhauer 
as an illusionist because he taught that " knowledge somehow falsi- 
fies things" (p. 117). And after having said this, he takes pains to 
show us how, according to Schopenhauer, "the meaning of things is 
always something that one feels and sees rather than thinks and infers" 
and that we come face to face with the world-principle or the real 
reality, the will, in our own consciousness. It seems, then, that 
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Schopenhauer is not such an arch-illusionist after all ! A philoso- 
pher who gives us a personal introduction to the thing-in-itself, and 
allows us to penetrate the veil of Maya, cannot be accused of illu- 
sionism merely because he distrusts conceptual knowledge as a 
means of revealing the innermost essence of things. Besides, if 
Schopenhauer is an illusionist, Professor Caldwell comes pretty near 
being one himself. "If by knowledge," he declares, "we mean the 
dissecting intellectual activity of the understanding, then in that 
case we know the world only in sections and 'in part.' The knowl- 
edge of the world in sections has, of course, more of a practical than 
a theoretical value" (p. 499). "Of course the real — I wish to 
avoid the expression the ultimate real — is in its central life or essence 
unknowable, in the sense that life is greater than knowledge and 
cannot be grasped by something that it merely engenders or creates 
(knowledge), and that it cannot be grasped by anything short of the 
impulse after life which it essentially is itself " (p. 502 ; cf. also 
pp. 122, 159, 161-166, 447, 455, 478, etc.). 

But let us turn to Professor Caldwell's own philosophy, which we 
shall have to dig out of the chaotic heap in which the author has 
buried it. I must leave it to the reader to explain its naive dogma- 
tism, and to reconcile its glaring inconsistencies. — It is absurd to talk 
about the hidden essence of things, of a something behind things 
which we either know not at all, or which we know only in so far as 
it affects the intellect. The subjective and objective are not separate; 
the categories or forms of thought (space, time, cause, substance, 
number, and plurality) are real aspects of things, real in the world 
that we know. The real has both subjective and objective factors. 
The world that we know is both spiritual and material. Our experi- 
ence of reality is reality. What we perceive, or experience, or are 
compelled to think about the world, is true of the world ; indeed is 
part of the world. Things are what they appear to our consciousness; 
there are no things ' apart from ' consciousness. The world is a 
spiritual world, a world in which psychical beings really exist as 
fundamental or ultimate constituent elements (pp. 81 ff., 90 ff., 93-98, 
no, 147 ff., 159, 375 note, 419). 

Now take the following : We have a sense for reality, through 
which we know the will. Reality is for us what we find it to be in 
our volition, and what we make it to be in our volition. In a sense, 
reality is what we evolve or will. Reality is not merely something 
that we know on the outside, but something that we in a sense are. 
Our knowledge of reality is the sense we have of reality as affecting 
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our action and our volition (pp. 158, 159, 161, 165). In impulse we 
know reality directly, for impulse is psychical and physical at one 
and the same time. It is the physical process or movement in 
impulse which gives us the sensation of reality — nay, which is reality 
(p. 81). Neither the will nor the idea is the ultimate reality in man's 
nature, but both of them together; the idea is the parallel accom- 
paniment to the will (p. 82). The idea can only be understood as 
an expression of the will, a kind of consciousness that the will has 
of itself (p. 477). All ideas and thoughts are purely mental functions, 
and mental functions are also at the same time organic or corporeal 
functions; we have always a feeling, even though it is only vague, of 
our mental and corporeal unity (p. 184 ; cf. also pp. 181 ff.). What a 
philosophy this is ! Spiritualism, Voluntarism, Materialism, Paral- 
lelism, and various other conceptions are combined without any 
attempt to account for their apparent contradictions. Sometimes 
the ultimate reality is physical, sometimes psychical, sometimes both. 

But let us take the voluntaristic tack and proceed. The will is the 
true reality, and we come face to face with it in consciousness. I 
know reality only in so far as I will it or live it (p. 159). All knowl- 
edge short of our volitional consciousness of ourselves is necessarily 
imperfect and unsatisfactory. From the standpoint of conceptual 
knowledge alone, the consistent philosopher is necessarily to a large 
extent a sceptic (pp. 478, 165). We are conscious that this will or 
effort is an individual will, a personal will. Man thinks of himself as 
a real individual because he is partly conscious of acting and willing 
as a real individual. The will strives after more complete individu- 
ality, after ever more and more concrete expression; at least the will 
of man is always striving after a more complete assertion of his per- 
sonality (p. 430). The intellect tends to universalize things, to see 
them only in the light of their universal relations; the will individu- 
alizes (pp. 430, 464). The will gives things and human beings an 
element of particularity, of existence in and for self (p. 464). The 
tendency of man to be real in his own life and personality, is the 
highest tendency of the universe. Just because this is an effort of 
his will, and not a mere idea of his intellect, may he lay hold on a 
separate personal existence and claim it as his own (p. 465). 

That man has willed, and that he has accomplished something in 
his volition, is the best proof that the world is rational, and is making 
for the realization of rational purpose. The world is not unconscious; 
there is no merely unconscious will. The world represents an energy 
or a force which asserts itself in different degrees of consciousness 
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(p. 474). Reality is evolving in some direction and to some end. 
The highest purposes and volitions of conscious human beings are that 
end (p. 451). The ultimate fact of the world is a process, a force, an 
evolution. The ends of the world are already determined by the world- 
will, and the intellect can at most discern ways and means by which 
these ends are to be attained. It may be said that the ends of the 
world may, to a certain extent, be read along the lines of what the 
world-will has already achieved in history and in civilization, as well 
as in the adaptations that are apparent in the bodies of animals and 
men (p. 462). 

What is this world-will ? It is God. God is the will of the world 
as characterized by its highest purposes, which we feel and see in 
our own human consciousness. We know the cosmic will immedi- 
ately in our feelings and in our impulses, and we are enabled through 
moral and idealistic faith to credit it with the fulfilment of those ideal 
ends and purposes which we see only faintly suggested, partly for 
sense and partly for imagination, in the real world (p. 416). We have 
no conceptual knowledge of God. We have only an organic appre- 
hension of the world- will, only such knowledge as is necessary for the 
practical purposes of life, necessary to constitute for us a permanent 
motive towards further volition and development. Man's higher 
will may attain to a reality in this cosmic will, if he but trust the 
affirmation of his consciousness which tells him that he is in relation 
to it throughout his whole experience (p. 423). If man can become 
real as will, he will become really real, and not merely ideally real. 
The effort after ideal volition and ideal purpose is for the individual 
the highest reality in the universe (pp. 427 ff.). The world-will sus- 
tains an absolute relation to my will — its volition determines my 
reality as a person ; all mere ' things ' sustain only a relative relation 
to my will — they can be used by me as instruments or tools. Human 
persons and the supreme will of the universe are the only ultimate 
existences. With the question of what the world is apart from human 
purposes, we cannot possibly have anything to do (p. no). 

Professor Caldwell's troubles multiply as his ' system ' develops. 
The world consists of a mass of individual wills. These wills are 
expressions of a cosmic force or will, and are determined by such a 
will. How do we know all this ? Why, immediately, of course; in 
our own feelings and impulses, in our highest purposes, we know the 
cosmic will. And we believe that God will realize our ideal ends 
and purposes. And if we believe all that, why then our "higher 
will " " may attain to a reality in this cosmic will," whatever that 
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may mean. The divine will, which is not " a mere potency, but a living, 
organic thing," determines the reality of the individual wills ; and yet 
" human persons " and " the supreme will of the universe " are both 
"ultimate existences," the only ultimate existences. If the human 
will is a manifestation of the cosmic will, how can it attain to a 
reality in this cosmic will that it does not already possess ? More- 
over, if the individual human will is determined by the universal will, 
what can the intellect do more than make us conscious of the ends 
prescribed by God ? What can it mean to say, as Professor Caldwell 
says, that " the intellect, in making man conscious of an ideal world, 
becomes an active thing" (p. 479); and that "our artistic and 
religious and social consciousness, so far from merely furnishing us 
with unattainable ideals (Ideas), may all become dynamic elements 
in our lives " (p. 497) ? 

Professor Caldwell could have done us a greater service, in my 
opinion, if he had given us a careful and comprehensive exposition and 
criticism of Schopenhauer's system, and taken care to indicate clearly 
the fundamental principles of his own philosophy. But his work 
lacks thoroughness and systematic unity. It discusses the various 
problems in their isolation, and does not reach down to any under- 
lying principles which might give coherence and unity to the whole. 

Frank Thilly. 



